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LIBRARY SERVICE FOR ALL WISCONSIN 
Libraries in Wisconsin Today 


At each of the District meetings held this spring the subject of 
Library Extension was presented by some member of the Executive 
Board of the Wisconsin Library Association. The following outline 
summarizes the arguments presented by the various speakers. 

Wisconsin has 278 public libraries. But 800,000 Wisconsin people 
are living in areas without libraries. 

All cities and 107 villages have public libraries—278 of them— 
providing books for nearly 3/4 of the people in the state. 

The other 1/4—the 800,000 without libraries—live in the country, 
in small rural communities, or small villages. 


Rural People Too Need Libraries 


In a democracy there must be equal opportunity for all. 

Schools are equalizing opportunities for country and city children. 
Libraries must do the same to provide continuing education through 
reading. Farm children cannot compete on equal terms with city 
children unless they have as good schools and libraries. 
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The County Library as a Solution 

The time has come for the extension of library service to everyone. 

Cities and villages combine with each other and with the whole 
county in other activities. Why not in libraries? 

The best way to reach all the people seems to be through a county- 
wide set up. 

The 800,000 people now without libraries all live outside of cities. 
The government unit in which they live—the county—should pro- 
vide them with the same kind of library service as city residents ob- 
tain from the city. 

To bring library service to these people, all communities within 
a county should work together to provide better service for all than 
any one community alone can afford. 

The smaller communities cannot afford complete library service. 
107 villages of less than 1,000 population have libraries, but only 12 
of the 107 have as much as $500 a year for all expenses, and only 
22 are open as long as 10 hours a week. 

Only 117 of the 278 libraries in the state receive as much as $1,000 
a year. Only 51 of the 278 receive as much as $4,000 a year. 

This means that more than 4/5 of the libraries of the state have 
too small appropriations to provide adequate book service for their 
own citizens. Their resources cannot be stretched to provide adequate 
service to those living beyond their borders. Supplementary books 
from the county enable the smaller libraries to provide more and 
better book service for their own communities and for outlying areas. 


What a County Library Is 

A county library is a co-operative plan. The county supplements 
the work of the existing libraries and extends book service to all in 
the county. It means books and reading for all. 

“The central idea of the county library is simply to take books out 
where people live.” 

The bookmobile—a library on wheels—visits rural schools and 
community centers on a regular schedule. Teachers and pupils in 
schools and adults at community centers choose their own books from 
the 500 to 1,000 on the bookmobile shelves. 

By these means, supplemented by mail service, books are taken 
and sent to all parts of the county. 

A county library is established by the county board. 

It may set up its own library, with which existing libraries co- 
operate, or 

It may contract with an established public library for service, or 

It may contract with one or more neighboring counties which thus 
combine to form a region. Such a library is known as a regional 
library. 
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How the Small Library Will Benefit 


The county library provides books in large collections exchanged 
at frequent intervals to supplement the books that the small library 
can buy from its local funds. These books come to the library cata- 
logued and processed, ready to circulate, thus relieving the librarian 
of much routine work. 


Advance of the County Library Movement 


There were 231 county and regional libraries in the U. S. in 1935. 
By. the end of 1945, there were 734 in 42 states. 

In the middle west, Ohio leads with 63 county libraries. Indiana 
has 23, Michigan 22, Minnesota and Wisconsin each 15. 

In Wisconsin, 15 counties make appropriations for county service. 

La Crosse County has its own library for all the people outside the 
city of La Crosse. 

In the other 14 counties, the county board contracts with one or 
more of the public libraries for service to rural people. These coun- 
ties are Brown, Dunn, Fond du Lac, Langlade, Marathon, Marinette, 
Milwaukee, Oconto, Outagamie, Racine, Rusk, Shawano, Winnebago 
and Wood. In some of these counties, book service is taken to all parts 
of the county through the cooperation of existing libraries, through 
book centers or stations in the smaller communities, and through 
bookmobile or truck service. In others, the appropriation is too small 
for more than partial service. 

The rural people in 56 Wisconsin counties are still without library 
service. 


How to Obtain a County Library 


A county library may be established by the county board as pro- 
vided by Wisconsin library law. 

A tax of 1/4 mill or $2.50 on $10,000 property, will provide ap- 
proximately 50c per capita for the unserved population in the county 
with average per capita wealth. 

Thinly populated counties with low per capita valuation, such 
as many in northern Wisconsin, can provide adequate service only 
by combining to form regions and by obtaining outside help through 
state and federal aid. 

State aid is “part of the general government pattern of aid for 
schools, roads, agricultural extension, social security, and health, for 
the same reason—responsibility of the state for all its citizens.”— 
Julia Wright Merrill. 

Other states have state aid. Why not Wisconsin? Louisiana, Illinois 
and Michigan have $300,000; Washington (state) $283,000; North 
Carolina $250,000; Georgia, Ohio and Virginia $100,000. 
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A state aid bill providing $150,000 annually for equalization of 
library opportunity was introduced in the Wisconsin legislature in 
1945 by Assemblyman John Schneider. It is expected that a similar 
bill will be introduced in the 1947 session. 


DISTRICT MEETINGS 
Second Congressional 
Beaver Dam, May 1 


Greetings to the conference were extended by Mr. Kellogg, super- 
intendent of schools, who paid tribute to all who helped in the recent 
reorganization of the Beaver Dam Library. Libraries, Mr. Kellogg 
said further, take over when the schools leave off. Library visits by 
grades while the children are in school are one way of preparing them 
for future use of the library. 

The subject of state wide library service was presented by Mrs. 
Thompson, who also covered Recruiting and plans and activities of 
the Wisconsin Library Association. 

A showing of the movie, Library on Wheels, was followed by a 
report from Mr. Cravillion, county superintendent, on the new Dodge 
County Children’s Library. The library now has 6,000 volumes and 
$3,000 of the second year’s appropriation remains to be spent for 
books. During the month of March 2,743 books were loaned. During 
the same time 2,631 books were returned. During the month 10,599 
books were read, indicating an average of five readings for each 
book. In his estimate to the county board, Mr. Cravillion had predict- 
ed that the school children would read 50,000 books a year. He un- 
derestimated by about 50%. 127 one-room schools are using the 
books; 5 state graded schools; 3 village, and 11 parochial schools. 
During the summer Dodge County librarians are to come and get 
books to circulate from their libraries. 

That there is a need for adult books is indicated by the fact that, 
although at present the books in the library do not go above 8th 
grade, parents and other older members of the families are reading 
them. 

Mrs. Elmer Keel of the Spring Valley Homemakers’ Club next told 
of the reading project adopted by their club. During the winter the 
club has borrowed and circulated about 90 books. In their member- 
ship of 25 Mrs. Keel reported that they have about 15 regular read- 
ers, 5 bookworms, and a few others who need to be urged. One mem- 
ber who “never had time to read,” didn’t want to be “different.” In 
addition, seven young people—four girls and three boys—have been 
reading along with them—husbands are reading too. She told also 
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of an interesting project working with boys who are out of high 
school, and urged the need for more children’s books. 

The suggestion was made that county books be turned over to 
some of the Homemaker families during the summer. Mrs. Kendall, 
library trustees from Hartford, who has been teaching in a Junior 
High school, said that she has such-a plan and is training some of 
the older girls to take charge of the books. 

Speaking on the relation of the well-established library to a county 
system, Mrs. Luck reported on the relation of the Waupun Library to 
the Fond du Lac county system. Mrs. Luck emphasized the need 
of a trained librarian to head up a county system and pointed out 
the inadequacy of the present $600 allotted for the purpose in Dodge 
County. 

The High School music department conrtibuted music during the 
luncheon at the Hotel Rogers and Mayor Clarence Keller gave a short 
address on the topic of Library service to the community. 

At the business meeting following the luncheon, Mrs. Metke of 
Fort Atkinson, representing the A. L. A. membership committee, 
pointed out the advantages of membership in the national association, 
and Mr. Lester presented plans for the coming workshops. 

Roll call was responded to by statements of activities in keeping 
with the times. Assistance to veterans, emphasis on books on building 
and remodeling, weeding, promotion of Book Trails and other WHA 
programs, were among the activities mentioned. A message of greet- 
ing from Helen Deffner, Columbus librarian on leave of absence at 
the University of New Mexico, was conveyed by Mrs. Thompson. 

Miss Reely’s review of books emphasizing such titles as Spin a 
Silver Dollar, Farmer Takes a Wife, Lovely is the Lee, The Friendly 
Persuasion and No Time for Tears, closed the afternoon session. 

Seventeen communities were represented, with an attendance of 
around 50.—M. K. R. 


Southwestern District 
Shullsburg, May 2 


The first conference of the Southwestern District since 1942 was 
held May 2 in the Shullsburg High School Gymnasium. 

Miss Mae Webb, Shullsburg librarian, and the members of the 
Library Board were hostesses to some thirty visitors from the three 
southwestern counties. 

Mrs. H. K. Edgerton, Secretary of the board, introduced Mrs. D. 
R. Mortell as a new board member. Mrs. Mortell extended greetings 
and presided at the morning session. 

Mrs. Ethel Brann, librarian at Lake Geneva, and vice-president of 
W. L. A. spoke on Library service for all Wisconsin. 
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Following a showing of the motion picture “Library on wheels,” 
Mrs. Oscar Metke, Fort Atkinson librarian, spoke on the value of 
membership in W. L. A. and A. L. A. 

Mr. C. B. Lester, Secretary of the Wisconsin Library Commission, 
outlined State and Federal Aid plans. 

A discussion of the need for rural libraries in the southwestern 
counties was led by Miss Alice Roth, County Home Demonstration 
Agent of Lafayette County. 

Luncheon was served in the Home Economics room by students 
in the Home Economics department of the high school, who had 
also prepared the meal and decorated the tables. 

After a brief musical program three talks were given: 

J. E. Stoychess, Mayor of Shullsburg, praised the devotion of li- 
brarians and assured the local library of the city’s cooperation. Dr. 
J. C. Hanisan, former mayor, recalled the early days of the Shulls- 
burg library. Supt. E. A. Dennen spoke briefly from the school man’s 
viewpoint. 

Mrs. Josephine Osborn of the Shullsburg Library Board presided 
at the afternoon session. Mrs. Carrie Nicklas, librarian at Platteville, 
told of her work with children. Mrs. Flora Donnan, Fennimore li- 
brarian, gave a talk on library service. 

In reply to roll call, librarians present reported on new develop- 
ments. 

Miss Jennie Gray invited the group to hold the 1947 meeting 
in Benton. 

The meeting then adjourned to the library where refreshments 
were served by the ladies of the board.—E. D. 


West Central 
Blair, May 7 


Following the words of greeting from Mrs. Shepherd, president of 
the local library board, the meeting got under way with reports 
of activities from all communities represented. Mrs. Schaller, La 
Crosse County, told of the progress of work with Homemakers’ 
groups. Miss Cripps, joint high school and public librarian, Inde- 
pendence, told of training high school students to act as her substi- 
tute when she is occupied in the high school. Miss Sanders, county 
superintendent, Trempealeau County, emphasized the importance of 
books in a child’s life, spoke of the lack of reading matter in rural 
homes and expressed appreciation of the help received from public 
libraries of the county. Miss Fuller of La Crosse city library told of 
the opening of a new branch. Mrs. Parmenter, Sparta, reported that 
the library opens at noon on three days a week to accommodate rural 
pupils. 
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Miss Padour, Home Demonstration Agent, agreed with Miss San- 
ders that reading should begin in the home. She hopes to have the 
reading project taken up this fall, and suggested that library hours 
should be adapted to Homemakers’ convenience. Mrs. Perry, Black 
River Falls, told of the problems involved in cleaning up after a fire 
and gave a report on last year’s campaign for a county library which 
lost by a vote of 14 to 10. 

Mr. D. F. Davis, principal of the Blair high school, spoke of co- 
operation with the public library. Students are given permission to 
go to the public library when they need something the school does 
not have. Care is taken not to duplicate reference material, such as 
the Readers’ Guide. 

Mrs. Leicht, county superintendent, La Crosse County, told of the 
use teachers are making of the county system. All school money can 
be spent for reference material and duplicate sets of readers, since 
the county supplies other needs. 

Miss Mathys, Arcadia, stated that 1,200 books had been loaned 
to rural schools last year. Teachers telephone their needs and tell 
when they will be in for books. Library hours are flexible and can be 
adjusted to needs of borrowers. Three dozen books were loaned to 
a Homemakers’ group following a talk given by Mrs. Smith, of the 
Blair library. Cooperation with the schools is close, as the high school 
is across the street from the library and passes issued by teachers per- 
mit pupils easy access to the library. 

Mrs. Huss, Galesville, has pupils using the library on a similar sys- 
tem. She has been working with Girl Scouts, teaching them library 
methods. 

Mrs. Muir of Ettrick, a Library School graduate and former chil- 
dren’s librarian, told of starting a new library, sponsored by the Et- 
trick Woman’s Club. 

Mrs. Larson, Taylor, told of a move to a new location. Mrs. Hanson, 
Whitehall, reported hours of opening on six days of the week, mak- 
ing it possible for high school students to come in on any school day. 

Following this symposium, Margie Sornson, Chippewa Falls, pre- 
sented the case for Library Service for All Wisconsin, followed by 
the film Library on Wheels. 

After luncheon, served by the Zion Ladies’ Aid, the conference 
enjoyed a rare treat in the music provided by the Trempealeau Coun- 
ty Homemakers’ Chorus under the directorship of Mrs. Oscar Schmidt 
of Arcadia. Three numbers were presented, Jesu, Joy of Man’s De- 
siring by Bach, a lullaby, and a patriotic selection, To The, Oh 
Country. 

Mr. Lester opened the afternoon program with a discussion of state 
and federal aid bills, and Miss Reely reviewed recent books. At the 
business meeting Mrs. Larson read the minutes of the last meeting 
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(1942). Invitations for next year’s meeting came from both Black 
River Falls and Galesville and, since no previous meeting had been 
held in Galesville, the latter was decided on.—M. K. R. 


Rock River Valley 
Fort Atkinson, May 9 


Following greetings and a welcome by Mr. Paul C. Burchard the 
morning’s program was devoted entirely to the subject of books. 
Miss Jane Geerlings, children’s librarian in the Janesville library, 
presenting recent books for children, Miss Reely, of the Library 
Commission, talking on adult books. Miss Geerlings’ list of titles with 
brief annotations which serve only to suggest the nature of her ex- 
cellent talk is printed elsewhere. Miss Reely summarized the books 
reviewed on the Book Buyers’ Guide program, drawing some infer- 
ences as to book trends during the past year. 

State-wide Library Service was the topic of the afternoon, with 
Mrs. Brann of Lake Geneva and Miss Davis of the Library Commis- 
sion leading a panel on the subject. The film Library on Wheels pre- 
ceded the panel. Mrs. Kohli reported on progress in Green County, 
Mrs. Thompson reported on Dodge County. Miss Davis told of Mrs. 
Schenk’s course to be given at the Green Lake Workshop. Miss Mer- 
rell, Racine, spoke of the Library Development fund, Mr. Lester of 
State and Federal Aid, Mrs. Thompson of membership in A. L. A. 
Twenty-one libraries were represented, including Kenosha and Ra- 
cine. 

An invitation from Beloit for next year’s meeting was accepted.— 

M. K. R. 

At Mrs. Metke’s request, one of the Kenosha delegation has con- 
tributed a Visitor’s Viewpoint: 

A hearty welcome met us in Ft. Atkinson on May 9 at the Rock 
River District meeting. Our hostesses had even ordered beautiful 
weather. We wished we had arrived earlier to take better advantage 
of the McClurg book displays. We spent the morning learning to dis- 
criminate among the new books, led by Miss Geerlings and Miss 
Reely. After a delicious luncheon at the Methodist church we were 
both entertained and informed on very early Wisconsin history by 
Mrs. Ivey, Museum director. The need for county library service and 
ways of starting it going were brought home to us in the afternoon 
discussions. We learned that we could help by contributing to the 
Library Development Fund and by supporting the Library Demon- 
stration Bill. Our profitable day was ended with a real treat in a tea 
and open house at the beautiful home of Mrs. W. D. Hoard, Jr., a 
member of the library board. 

Beloit, you have something to live up to next year.—Irene Brooke. 
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Fox River Valley 
Appleton, May 15 


The Fox River Valley Library Association held its twenty-second 
annual meeting at Appleton on Wednesday, May 15, 1946. 

Registration took place at the Public Library during which time 
coffee and doughnuts were served by the Appleton library staff and 
trustees. The registration included seventy-seven librarians, trustees, 
and members of the Library Commission. The group also enjoyed the 
book exhibits on display in the library’s reading room. 

Mrs. Jane K. Billings, president, called the meeting to order at 
10:30 A. M. when Appleton’s newly elected mayor, Robert Roemer, 
extended a hearty welcome to the guests. The reading of the minutes 
was dispensed with. Mrs. Veslak was asked to give the report of the 
Steering Committee. In the absence of a report she suggested we rec- 
ommend to the Wisconsin Library Association a plan whereby offi- 
cers elected would be in office for a period of two years, allowing for 
long range planning, and the elimination of pressure on the executive 
board. 

The nominating committee appointed Theodora L. Haman of Two 
Rivers President of the Association, and Ruth Janssen of Shawano 
as secretary-treasurer. The report was accepted. Miss Haman read a 
brief message from the A. L. A. membership committee urging all 
members to recruit new prospects for membership. This was followed 
by a message from the Commission regarding summer Workshops, 
given by Mr. Lester. Since there was no unfinished business, and no 
new business, the business meeting was adjourned. 

The president then called on Marie Barkman to give the report 
of the Wisconsin Library Association. Miss Barkman, president of 
W.L. A., welcomed the group in behalf of W. L. A. and presented 
the programs being worked out in view of presenting them to the 
Legislature. She announced the annual meeting of W. L. A. will be 
held in Hotel Pfister, in Milwaukee, on the 10, 11 and 12th oi Octo- 
ber. She presented a new plan for dues the W. L. A. is tentatively 
considering, and also told of the work being done with the Library 
Extension committee in this state. 

Miss Hazel Laing was the next speaker, her subject: “Extension 
of Library Service to everyone in the State.” She pointed out the fact 
that there are 800,000 in Wisconsin without library service, mostly 
rural inhabitants. The answer for equalized opportunities for educa- 
tion, she stated, is in contracts with regular libraries, and bookmo- 
biles. In northern areas, thinly populated, it would take two to three 
counties to function. The answer there would be regional library 
organization. In the ensuing discussion Mrs. Veslak, Miss Schuette, 
Miss Call, Miss Barkman and Miss Janes told of their working plans. 
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of county service. Miss Laing concluded by urging everyone to send 
suggestions for the proposed A. L. A. plan for a Bill to her at Marin- 
ette as soon as possible. ; 

The movie Library on Wheels was shown before the group ad 
journed to the Masonic Temple where luncheon was served. Mr. War- 
ren Beck, author of the book Final Score, and a member of the Eng- 
lish Department at Lawrence College, spoke to the group at this 
time. His talk was titled With the G. I. at the Army University in 
England. He told of his trip to England in June after hostilities were 
over, in the company of other professors from all parts of the coun- 
try. These education specialists were assembled overseas to set up a 
short term University offering a full curriculum, allowing six credits 
per semester’s course. Four thousand highly selected G. I.’s attended, 
and dispelled any ideas the teachers may have had in mind about 
any reluctance to study after being in battle for many months. Mr. 
Beck stated that they were hungry for books, and delighted with 
the academic atmosphere. He described the men carrying pocket 
editions of available books into combat areas, and said that these 
men now returned have a deepened appreciation of books, an in- 
terest which libraries should attract and sustain. These men found 
a sense of recaptured personal existence overseas, and complete joy 
in books. They come back to the world of reading, looking for that 
same pleasure they found overseas. 

The afternoon session featured a panel discussion on “Library 
Publicity” with Alberta Seiz of Manitowoc as moderator, and Helen 
Day, woman’s director, Station WHBY, Appleton, and Mrs. Mary P. 
Ducklow, reporter, Appleton Post Crescent, completing the panel. 

Miss Seiz told the audience that the Public Library is the people’s 
University, yet libraries would riot be able to sell a five cent bar of 
soap, according to the amount of publicity extended. She gave several 
examples of publicity ideas carried out in Manitowoc, a weekly book 
column in the local paper, bulletin board displays, and the coming 
Book Festival, a display of new books for children. Mrs. Ducklow 
gave the newspaper angle of publicity, reminding the group that 
news is anything people are interested in. The tax-payer’s dollar goes 
into the library’s operation, and he has a right to know what is going 
on. She urged librarians to find out their local paper’s deadline, and 
work out library publicity accordingly. Helen Day told of her inter- 
esting radio work going into hundreds of homes daily telling of ev- 
erything new, including new and valuable books. She told of having 
radio interviews with members of various library staffs, telling the 
public the stories of latest books, and elaborating on libraries’ services 
in general. The panel closed with a transcription of the children’s 
story hour at Appleton Public Library. This is a weekly Saturday 
feature recorded in the library building. 
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In closing the session Mrs. Billings called the librarians’ attention 
to the plan to attract trained librarians to the state of Wisconsin. 
She appointed a committee to work with W. L. A. scholarship com- 
mittee to present a concrete plan at the W. L. A. meeting in the fall. 
Those appointed to serve in this capacity are: Miss Huhn of Oshkosh, 
Miss Janes of Fond du Lac, and Miss Seiz of Manitowoc. The meeting 
then adjourned.—Janet Karl Erickson, Sec’y. 


Devils Lake 
Mauston, May 16 


The court room of the beautiful new Juneau County Court house 
was the setting for the meeting of the Devils Lake Library Confer- 
ence. A welcome from Mrs. M. A. Kjeseth, with a response from Mr. 
H. J. Mortensen of the New Lisbon Library board sounded the note 
of hospitality, characteristic of this conference. 

Roll call, responded to by “Our most interesting 1945 project” 
brought forth many signs of progress: 

Adams has moved into new quarters; Baraboo is planning service 
for shut-ins; Elroy has had the Library insulated; Friendship has 
been discarding and replacing, and installing new lights; Hillsboro 
has promoted the Book Trails program. 

Further reports were of new fluorescent lighting at La Valle; new 
shelving at Mazomanie; a picture file for use of schools at New 
Lisbon; new Gaylord equipment and rearrangement of library at 
Prairie du Sac; building up book collection, Spring Green; a new 
librarian, Miss Arlene Marshall, taking charge at Reedsburg; service 
to rural schools, Viroqua. 

Wisconsin Dells conducted a 3-weeks’ study period for 8th grade; 
Westby is building up the Teachers’ collection. At Kendall a new 
library, sponsored by PTA and organized by two trained librarians 
who have come to live in the community, has been established. 

The film, Library on Wheels, and a presentation of the subject of 
State Wide Library Service by Margie Sornson, introduced a general 
discussion on the subject, led by Mrs. Thomas Dakin of Mauston and 
participated in by Mrs. C. W. Nuzum, Viroqua, Mrs. Frances R. 
Perry, Black River Falls, and Mrs. H. Gleue, La Valle. Mrs. Dakin 
stated that service to all in the county is too much for a county su- 
perintendent to undertake. She also called attention to the need for 
books which will be created by the new University Extension Centers. 
Mrs. Nuzum pointed out the disadvantages suffered by rural students 
who come to high school without sufficient reading background. Mrs. 
Perry reviewed Attempts and Successes in spreading service in Jack- 
son County. Mrs. Perry summed up what she had learned from her 
experience in six maxims which she passes on to others about to un- 
dertake a county campaign: 
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A promise isn’t always an execution. 

Find the key person and work through him. 

Be sure that your leader is a convert to the cause. 

Don’t force any one outlet to the point of resentment or boredom. 

Give the best service you can while the campaign is on. 

Use the lost cause as a stepping stone. 

Mrs. Gleue gave an excellent summary of the county library course 
at Fallhall Glen last summer, with special reference to the impression 
made by the Shawano Bookmobile, and told of her efforts to spread 
the county idea in her corner of Sauk County. 

After a luncheon served in the Methodist church by courtesy of 
the Chamber of Commerce and the Methodist Ladies’ Aid, the after- 
noon session turned its attention to books. Mrs. Fulton Collipp, trus- 
tee from Adams, gave a delightful talk on Hobby books. Mrs. Orland 
S. Loomis, Mauston trustee, made an enthusiastic report on the In- 
ternational Mind Alcove books which are now coming to the Library. 
Lelia Johnson, Baraboo High School Librarian, showed a most at- 
tractive collection of Outdoor and Recreational books. Miss Roberts, 
Elroy librarian, told of the books high school students are reading, 
and Miss Reely followed with books of interest to adults. An outline 
of the Workshop plans by Miss Schrage and a talk by Mrs. Metke 
on A. L. A. memberships were other features of the afternoon pro- 
gram. 

A suggestion that, since the conference members had been guests 
at luncheon, a return might be made in the form of contributions to 
the Food-for-Europe campaign resulted in a collection of over $20 
which was turned over to the chairman of the local committee. 

The question of next year’s meeting place was left open.—M. K. R. 


Wisconsin Valley 
Antigo, May 18 


While all cities and 107 villages in Wisconsin have public libraries, 
one-fourth of the people living in the state, some 800,000 of them, 
are living in areas without libraries, according to E. E. Seebach, rep- 
resentative of the Wisconsin Library Association executive board, in 
his address Saturday at the luncheon meeting of the Wisconsin Valley 
Library Conference in the Quigley hotel. 

The address of Mr. Seebach followed the showing of a sound movie 
showing bookmobile service in the Fraser river valley of British 
Columbia. 

C. B. Lester, secretary of the Wisconsin Library Commission, out- 
lined the public library service demonstration bill now before con- 
gress. Mr. Lester also outlined the tentative proposals for a state 
aid bill and urged the librarians to make known to the drafting com- 
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mittee whether the proposals meet with their approval before a bill 
is drafted for submission to the legislature. 

Mrs. Ella Veslak of Shawano briefly described bookmobile service 
in Shawano county which has proved very satisfactory, reaching 
many more people and serving them better than station service alone. 
It has also stimulated book circulation. 

The conference luncheon was served at the Quigley hotel at 12:30 
p. m. Marion M. Spear presided. 

Edna Wu of the local library staff sang two numbers. Sylvia Guten- 
sohn, her accompanist, played “Fantasy Impromptu,” by Chopin. 

Attorney Rex Smith modified his announced subject, “Experiences 
with Allied Military Government,” to dwell particularly on the phase 
of Nazi propaganda. He illustrated his talk with numerous books, 
most of them elaborately illustrated. All are books on the Allied 
banned list. 

Library Workshops were discussed at the morning session, Miss 
Jennie T. Schrage representing the Library Commission. 

With Dorothea M. Krause as chairman and Mrs. Anita Romon and 
Mrs. Nathalie Scribner participating, there was conducted a publicity 
roll call and round table. 

Mrs. Romon, Weyauwega, related her experiences in obtaining 
publicity for a library in a town of only little over a thousand people. 
She observed that reading trends in a small town show much the same 
trends as those in large cities, and that at present they extend from 
atomic energy to home building. 

Mrs. Nathalie Scribner, Merrill librarian, emphasized the import- 
ance of ascertaining what men, women and children are interested 
in and want to do. Mrs. Scribner said she works much through numer- 
ous organizations in which she holds honorary memberships. She is 
an exofficio member of the program committees of various women’s 
groups and affords book guidance for them. She addressed each 
group once a year. At an annual tea for teachers she discusses such 
subjects as remedial reading, and books for classroom work. Cards 
are sent to persons discharged from the hospitals and books brought 
to them as desired. Informational reading is suggested to those plan- 
ning to take trips to places new to them. Special assistance as to read- 
ing is given members of 4-H Clubs. 

Miss Krause, Wausau librarian, dwelt on the use of posters in pub- 
licity, of the different types of lettering that can be used, including 
cut-out, stencilled, gummed, and those traced from lettering books. 
Specimen letters and posters were displayed. 

Brief talks were given by Marion M. Spear, Antigo, chairman of 
W.L. A. membership, and by Mrs. Oscar Metke of the A. L. A. mem- 
bership committee on the value of membership in their respective 
organizations. 
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Officers elected at the business meeting were: president, Erma 
Graeber, Rhinelander; vice-president, Dorothy Drollinger, Marsh- 
field; secretary, Edna Wu, Antigo; treasurer, Mrs. Belva Lloyd, Ste- 
vens Point. 

Rhinelander was chosen as the 1947 conference point. 

The day’s program closed with a tea served at the home of Miss 
Spear. Mrs. E. A. Morse and Mrs. W. E. Switzer poured.—Antigo 
Daily Journal, May 20. 


Northwestern District 
Rice Lake, May 21 


The Northwest District library meeting was held in the Rice Lake 
Public Library Tuesday, May 21. 

During the registration of visitors, a social hour was held in the 
children’s room, where the ladies of the local library board served 
coffee and doughnuts. 

The registration included some seventy people. In addition to the 
librarians present from 19 libraries, there were eighteen board mem- 
bers, eight county and city superintendents and supervising teachers, 
two county agents, a county home agent, and several others. 

The hostess, Mrs. Wegg, introduced Miss Doris Pitzer, librarian at 
Barron, who presided. 

Library extension was the topic of the morning session. 

Miss Marie Barkman , president of the Wisconsin Library Associa- 
tion, speaking on Library service for Wisconsin, told of the efforts 
of the association. She mentioned the column “Library browser” be- 
ing sent to newspapers by the Association. She also spoke of the li- 
brary development bill for federal aid and of the development fund. 

Miss Margie Sornson, librarian at Chippewa Falls, in her talk on 
Extension service to all in the district, pointed out that a large pro- 
portion of the 800,000 people in Wisconsin still without libraries live 
in this northwest area, represented at this meeting. All must work 
together to see that the boys and girls in the country have the same 
opportunities as those in the city. But since only four counties in this 
area have the resources to support a county library adequately, they 
must combine and work for state and federal aid. She urged those 
present to go home and talk to their local organizations. 

After a viewing of the film “Library on wheels” a library board 
member from a northern county stated that her county needed such a 
bookmobile and asked how to get the money from the county. 

In reply, Mr. I. O. Hembre, County Agent in Barron County, said: 
“Dramatize the library project. Talk to the town chairman. He has 
lots of other things on his mind, but if local folks would explain to 
him as the speakers have explained to us today, he’d be more re- 
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ceptive. Our office is glad to cooperate. Put on a program like this 
for the county board, give them a talk such as has been given here, 
show them the film of the bookmobile, and feed them a good lunch.” 

What county board members want, said Mr. H. G. Horne, County 
Agent in Chippewa County, is information. “Don’t wait for the regu- 
lar session—they are too busy. Give them information ahead of time. 
Talks at schools, to PTA’s and to Homemakers’ Clubs will get the 
information back to the menfolks.” 

Mr. Lester then told how a county library could be set up in Barron 
County. 

The afternoon session was given over to a round table on Public 
relations and the small public library, led by Mrs. Ruth Wieber, li- 
brarian at Ladysmith. 

Those who participated emphasized the importance of friendliness 
on the part of the librarian. 

Mrs. Robinson, librarian at Cumberland, mentioned various ways 
to make the library inviting. “Try to make people feel we aren’t go- 
ing to educate them. People are shy about coming to a library. In- 
vite them in. Be a hostess.” 

Mrs. Clayton, librarian at Greenwood, continuing, said the li- 
brarian should make people feel at home, especially the children. 
The Greenwood library, she says, is keeping open three noons a week 
for bus children who take books home to their parents. 

Miss Larson, supervising teacher in Dunn County, pointed out that 
half the grade school children in the county are in rural schools, in 
areas with least library service. She urged library service to rural 
areas to provide books for the eager boys and girls who read out the 
school’s new books the first two or three weeks. Librarians, she said, 
should know the interests and problems of rural people. 

Mr. DeWitt, Superintendent of schools in Bloomer, urged the group 
to invite people of other groups to their meetings. This, he said, is the 
first time in twenty years he has been invited to a library meeting. 
Speaking of obtaining support for county libraries he said, “County 
board members want to know that books will come to their own 
neighborhoods. Explain to them and they will give you what you 
want.” 

Following the round table, Mr. Lester made announcements about 
the library Workshops. 

At the business session which closed the meeting, Miss Betty Fuller 
of the Chippewa Falls staff was elected President, and Miss Juanita 
Walker, children’s librarian in Superior, Secretary. Miss Pitzer in- 
vited the group to hold its 1947 meeting in Barron.—E. D. 
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RECENT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


As Presented at the Fort Atkinson Meeting by 
Jane Geerlings, Children’s Librarian, Janesville 


Non-Fiction 


Cook, Gladys. American cham- 
pions. Macmillan, $2. 


All breeds of dogs, beautifully illus- 
trated, with necessary information con- 
densed to short paragraphs. 


Powell, James D. Junior model 
planes. Crowell, bds., $1.50. 


One of the most recent books on this 
subject, and one very much accepted by 
the boys who are building model planes. 


Jones, Jessie Mae (Orton). Se- 
crets. Viking, $2. 


A book of poems that brings the love- 
liness and beauty of nature and God 
to the child from his everyday surround- 
ings. 


Kennedy, Jean. Here is India. 
Scribner, $2.75. 


A description of the people and cli- 
mate, religions and caste systems, cus- 
toms, and how India makes a living by 
one who was born of missionary parents 
in India and who taught in that country 
after being educated in America. 


Modak, Manorama R. The land 
and the people of India. Lippin- 
cott, $2. 


This is a survey of the geography, his- 
tory and national character of India 
written from the Indian point of view 
by an American who has spent some 
years in India working with her Indian 
husband. 


Hogner, Dorothy, Farm animals. 
Oxford, $3.50. 


Not a readable story of farm animals, 
but excellent information on all breeds 
of farm and working animals of the 
United States and Canada. 


Bendick, Jeanne. Making the 
movies. Whittlesey, $2. 


Behind-the-scenes account of the mak- 
ing of movies; tells all the trades and 
arts needed to produce a motion picture. 


Elting, Mary. We are the govern- 
ment. Doubleday, $2. 


An excellent picture of what goes on 
in Washington. 


Fishel, Dick. Terry and Bunky 
play football. Putnam, $1.50. 


Football instruction for the very young 
boy as it is told to Terry and Bunky by 
Terry’s uncle Jack who is himself a high 
school football player. 


Assoc. for Childhood Education. 
Told under the stars and 
stripes. Macmillan, $2. 


A collection of stories about those who 
are foreign born and yet are a living 
part of America today. 


Floherty, John Joseph. Flowing 
gold. Lippincott, $2.50. 


The oil industry as told by one of the 
most popular writers for boys today. The 
information is first hand and is told in 
an informal conversational style. 


Scott, Robert Lee. Runway to the 
sun. Scribner, $2.50. 


The autobiography of one of World 
War II’s air heroes is one which all boys, 
young and old, will read and reread. 
From the time the author tries flying by 
jumping off the roof of his house, until 
he reaches his ultimate goal, all his read- 
ers will feel with him that inner urge 
which makes a true flyer. 


Sze, Yueng-Tsung. Echo of a cry. 
Harcourt, $2.50. 
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A Chinese girl, educated in English and 
American schools, gives us a picture of 
China with humor and perception of the 
contrasting scenes of her childhood. 


Long, Laura. Square sails and 
spice islands. Longmans, $2.50. 


The biography of the two Perry broth- 
ers who made American naval history. 
The attention is focused on Oliver Haz- 
ard Perry, although much about the les- 
ser known brother, Matthew Calbraith 
Perry, is told too. 


Malvern, Gladys. Good troupers 
all. Macrae, $2.50. 


This is not only a biography of Joseph 
Jefferson, one of America’s great actors, 
but also a history of the American 
Theater in the years 1829-1905. 


Careers 


Allee, Marjorie Hill. Smoke 
jumper. Houghton, $2. 


Bill Herold, new in the Forest service, 
takes the bossing, kidding and teasing 
given him by the older members, and 
finally proves himself a part of this great 
service in a parachute jump which is a 
new phase of Forest service work. 


Lent, Henry Bolles. Ahoy, ship- 
mate! Macmillan, $2. 


The ever popular author now does for 
the U. S. Maritime service that which 
he has already done for other branches 
of the service, namely, a day-by-day ac- 
count of one boy from the time he en- 
ters the service to the time he ships out 
on actual service. 


Varga, Margaret. Carol Brant, 
picture magazine reporter. 
Dodd, $2. 


Writing from her own experience, the 
author tells how Carol, who loved to 
write and who also loved photography, 
finally found how to combine the two in 
one glorious career. 
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De Leeuw, Adele. With a high 
heart. Macmillan, $2. 


Anne McLane is furious for being sent 
to a county library for her library school 
practice work, but soon finds it a chal- 
lenge to her initiative. Her problems 
open up a new world to her and she has 
a feeling of fulfillment as she realizes 
the opportunities for service in county 
library work. 


McBride, Mary Margaret. Tune in 
for Elizabeth. Dodd, $2. 


Using her own experiences in radio 
for a background, the author presents 
both the humdrum and glamorous aspects 
of radio work. Elizabeth finds that a 
genuine interest in what she is doing is 
also a necessity for her work and a ca- 
reer in radio interviewing. 


Lent, Henry Bolles. This is your 
announcer. Macmillan, $2. 


Ted Lane, a returned army pilot, con- 
vinces his local radio station that radio 
work is his main interest. He starts as 
a handy man around the station doing 
everything and anything, advances to 
announcer, and then goes on and on, 
eventually reaching his ultimate goal— 
that of announcer on a large national 
broadcasting system. 


Davis, Robert. Gid Granger. Hol- 
iday, $2. 


Gid, like many younger brothers, feels 
that there is nothing left for him when 
his brother leaves for the army. Running 
a farm soon claims all his attention and 
how he and his friends prove what com- 
munity cooperation and the 4-H groups 
can do makes for fascinating reading. 


Dickson, Marguerite (Stockman). 
Bramble bush. Nelson, $2. 


Mary Elizabeth and Ruth both hate 
the smalf town in which they live. One 
because she has had to stay home while 
the gang went on to college, the other 
because of an accident which had left 
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her blind. Clashing personalities meet 
and find that the little town isn’t so bad 
after all. 


Other Good Stories 


Hunt, Mabel Leigh. Sibby Bother- 
box. Lippincott, $2. 


Hannah’s mother disapproved of Sibby, 
Hannah’s make believe playmate. Uncle 
Willie who came to visit liked Sibby as 
Hannah did. The three had great times 
during the summer and when fall came 
around both Hannah and Sibby had 
grown up. Hannah found much pleasure 
and happiness in a real little girl her 
own age, and Sibby went away. 


Tunis, John Robert. City for Lin- 
coln. Harcourt, $2. 


Not a sport story this time, but an 
excellent story of racial and social prob- 
lems. Don Henderson heads and organ- 
izes the Juvenile aid division of the 
Springfield police department. This is a 
political fight which is as interesting as 
former sports stories by Tunis.. 


Kjelgaard, James Arthur. Big 


Red. Holiday, $2. 


Another dog story, but more than just 
the story of a dog. Big Red is given to 
Danny to handle and train in the ways 
of the wood. The two are an unbeatable 
combination for adventure. 


McGinley, Phyllis. The plain prin- 
cess. Lippincott, $1.50. 


Princess Esmerelda had to leave her 
castle home and her parents, the king 
and queén, to learn how to be beautiful. 
It was Dame Goodwit and her five 
daughters who taught her the pleasure 
of living and sharing with others, that 
made the inner loveliness of the little 
princess shine through and make a fairy 
tale princess of Esmerelda. 


Slobodkin, Louis. Clear the track. 
Macmillan, $1.50. 
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Michael took his father and sister for 
a wonderful train ride in the living room. 
First he settled the passengers, then col- 
lected the tickets, after this he became 
the engineer. He even treated them to 
refreshments of all sorts. 


Willis, Fritz. Me too. Rodd, bds., 
$1. 


The little yellow duck who learned 
from experience. 


Langham, Marion. The High 
Cockalorum of Kafoozalum. 
Lippincott, $1. 


Sir Cockalorum was indeed a true pal 
of Tommy. All year as soon as school 
was over, Tommy would hurry to the 
farmyard to consult with Sir Cockalor- 
um. Dressed in his bright red sweater, 
high hat, flapping arms and tails, Sir 
Cockalorum was without doubt the most 
unusual and most interesting of all 
scarecrows. 


Racial Friendships 


Jackson, Jesse. Call me Charley. 
Harper, $2. 


The author, a negro, writes of the 
problems of Charley who is the first ne- 
gro boy in a small town high school. 
Twelve year old Charley and his friends 
have the typical racial problem with its 
prejudices and significances. 


Beim, Lorraine. Two is a team. 
Harcourt, $1.75. 


Two small boys learn that two work- 
ing together is better than two working 
separately, even though one is black and 
one white. 


Gates, Doris. North Fork. Viking, 
$2. 


This is a story of the Sierra Nevadas 
and of the friendship between an Amer- 
ican Indian boy and the rich boy from 
the big city, which grows as prejudices 
are overcome. 
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NEW BOOKS 
A Selected List Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Periodicals 


Bainbridge, John. Little wonder; 
or The Readers Digest and how 
it grew. 1946. 177p. Reynal, $2. 

050 


Expanded from articles which ap- 
peared in the New Yorker, this book 
traces both the phenomenal growth of 
the magazine as well as the changes in 
policy which have made it much less a 
“digest” than it was. Views with some 
alarm the wide-spread influence of this 
one publication and its group of editors. 


Philosophy 


Magner, James A. Personality 
and successful living. 19465. 
25l1p. Bruce, $2.75. 137 


A 1945 publication which has proved 
its popularity in a number of libraries 
and may well be added to others. Author 
is on the staff of the Catholic University 
of America. 


Social Science 


Huszar, George B. de., comp. An- 


atomy of racial intolerance. 
1946. 283p. Wilson, $1.25. 
323.1 


Reprinted articles on various phases 
of race prejudice, its causes and reme- 
dies, issued as one of the volumes of 
the Reference Shelf. 


Johnson, Burges. Campus versus 
classroom. 1946. 305p. Ives 
Washburn, $3. 378 


Although it has a subtitle: a candid 
appraisal of the American college, this 
book turns out to be a series of very 
pleasant essays based on the author’s 
experiences teaching in Vassar and else- 
where. Various aspects of college educa- 
tion are appraised—among them the 


courses which attempt to teach writing— 
but in much less formal manner than the 
title page suggests. Good reading for any 
one interested in education. 


Latourette, Kenneth S. The Uni- 
ted States moves across the Pa- 
cific. 1946. 174p. Harper, $2. 

327.73 


“U. S. interest in the Pacific is seen 
as an inevitable step in our westward 
expansion. ... The author is more sus- 
picious of other nations’ interests, par- 
ticularly Russia’s, than of our own, but 
he recognizes and warns against the pos- 
sibilities of American imperialism.” 


See Booklist My 1 746. 


Logan, Spencer. A negro’s faith 
in America. 1946. 88p. Macmil- 
lan, $1.75. 325.26 


The young negro who won the Mac- 
millan award for the best non-fiction 
manuscript submitted by a man in the 
armed services presents a sane and mod- 
erate program for the betterment of 
race relationships. Meeting on terms of 
equality in Harlem night clubs isn’t what 
the mass of negroes want and the suc- 
cessful negroes who let themselves be 
lionized by groups of whites are not pro- 
viding the leadership the race needs. 


Paulmier, Hilah and Schauffler, 
R. H., comps. Peace days. 1946. 
319p. Dodd, $2.50. 394 


New material for the celebration of 
such days as V-day, Good will day and 
United Nations day, arranged under the 
headings Poetry and non-fiction; Anec- 
dotes and stories; Speeches and sayings; 
Plays and program material. 


Steele, Evelyn. Careers in social 
service. 1946. 256p. illus. Dut- 
ton, $2.75. 361 
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Treats of such topics as Family case 
work, Child welfare, Probation and pa- 
role, Medical and Psychiatric social 
work, The public welfare field, etc., and 
should give any young man or woman 
an excellent idea of the opportunities 
and requirements. 


See Booklist 42:277 My 1 ’46. 
Useful Arts 


Bast, Herbert. New essentials of 
upholstery. 1946. 301p. illus. 
Bruce, $2.75. 684 


A new and enlarged edition of a book 
first published as Essentials of uphol- 
stery. Author is an instructor in the She- 
boygan Vocational School. 


Hickey, John Hosford and Beach, 
Priscilla. Know your cat. 1946. 


251p. illus. Harper, $2.50. 
636.8 


Practical handbook covering choice 
and training of a kitten, feeding and 
general care, with information about 
breeds, shows and standards for pedi- 
greed cats in this country and Britain. 


See Booklist 42:294 My 15 ’46. 


Huxley, Aldous. Science, liberty 
and peace. 1946. 86p. Harper, 
$1. 604 


The power which modern applied sci- 
ence has placed in the hands of the few 
to be used in their control of the many, 
is the theme of this thoughtful essay. 


See Booklist 42:294 My 15 ’46. 


Klein, G. T. Starting right with 
turkeys. 1946. 129p. Macmil- 
lan, $2.50. 636.5 


Practical information on turkey rais- 
ing by an extension specialist with Mas- 
sachusetts State College. Author believes 
that turkey raising on a small scale can 
be profitable and tells the beginner just 
what he should know and do. 


See Booklist 42:313-Je. 1 ’46. 
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Picken, Mary Brooks. Sewing for 
the home. new ed. 1946. 211p. 
illus. Harper, $3.50. 645 


A new edition somewhat enlarged. 


Saunders, Blanche. Training you 
to train your dog. 1946. 169p. 
illus. Doubleday, $3. 636.7 


“Everyone knows that a dog chasing 
a car is a hazard, as is a dog who, when 
taken for a ride, jumps back and forth 
from one seat to the other. . .. When 
you have guests, you should be the wel- 
coming committee, not the dog.” Train- 
ing in these amenities is one of the fea- 
tures of this excellent book, which covers 
also care and feeding and special train- 
ing to meet exhibition requirements. 


See Booklist 42:313 Je. 1 ’46. 
Fine Arts 


Catlin, Mary and George. Build- 
ing your new house. 1946. 
267p. Current Books, $2.75. 

728 


Out of the authors’ experiences in 
building houses—they built and lived in 
eight—they tell other builders what they 
have learned. Readable in style, should 
be especially good for young couples in 
the first stages of planning. 


Germaine, Ina M., ed. Design for 
decoration. 1946. McBride, $4. 
747 


Articles on house decoration and furn- 
ishing are contributed by various special- 
ists with copious illustrations. All rather 
on the over-elaborate order; interesting 
to look at; hardly to be followed in the 
average home. 


Leeming, Joseph. Fun with puz- 
zles. 1946. 128p. illus. Lippin- 
cott, $2. 793.7 


Over 200 puzzles of all kinds: match 
puzzles, puzzles with coins, number puz- 
zles, pencil and paper puzzles, etc. Could 
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be in either juvenile or adult collections 
and should provide an especially good 
book for family entertainment. 


See Booklist 42:244 Ap. 1 ’46. 


McBride, Robert Medill, ed. A 
treasury of antiques. 1946. 
160p. illus. McBride, $4. 749 


The editor calls this book “a kind of 
sampler” of antiques. It consists of 
chapters by many authors, each a spe- 
cialist in some field, many of them de- 
signed to serve as an introduction to a 
subject which can be carried farther. 
Others are of a practical nature, with 
considerable emphasis on modern uses 
for antiques. Oversize, double column, 
very fully illustrated. For library use 
should have had an index. 


Mulac, Margaret E. The game 
book. 1946. 385p. Harper, 
$2.50. 790 


All sorts of ideas for games and 
stunts, from Parlor tricks and Dinner 
table games to Picnic games and con- 
tests and Games and activities for the 
convalescent. 


See Booklist 42:313 Je. 1 ’46. 
Literature 


Abramowitz, Isidore, ed. The 
great prisoners; the first an- 
thology of literature written in 
prison. 1946. 879p. Dutton, 
$4.95. 808.8 


From Socrates and St. Paul to Gandhi 
and Nehru, Sacco and Vanzetti, the list 
of authors who appear here is impres- 
sive. The compiler adds analytical intro- 
ductions for each selection as well as a 
general preface. 


See Booklist 42:313 Je. 1 ’46. 
Struther, Jan, pseud. A pocketful 


of pebbles. 1946. 428p. Har- 
court, $3.50. 820.8 
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The miscellaneous contents include 
stories, essays and poems as well as ad- 
dresses made by the author during her 
stay in this country. The reader who dips 
into the book here and there should find 
something to his taste, although there is 
considerable variation in quality. 


See Booklist 42:314 Je. 1 ’46. 
History and Travel 


Bonsal, Stephen. Suitors and sup- 
pliants; the little nations at 
Versailles. 1946. 301p. Pren- 
tice-Hall, $3.50. 940.314 


Like Unfinished business (BULLETIN, 
Ap. ’45) this book is made up of excerpts 
from the author’s diary of the Peace 
conference of 1918-1919. The title ex- 
plains itself and the timeliness of the 
book is self evident, with small nations 
again making their plea to be heard. 
They were disregarded before with the 
result that “this neglect paved the way 
to the catastrophic situation in which all 
of the nations of the world have for a 
second time been involved.” 


Johnsen, Julia E., comp. Pales- 
tine: Jewish homeland. 1946. 
342p. Wilson, $1.25. 956.9 


Volume of the Reference Shelf pre- 
senting its material in three parts: The 
background and problem; Palestine as a 
Jewish homeland, and The Arab claim 
to Palestine. 


Lamont, Corliss. The peoples of 
the Soviet Union. 1946. 229p. 
illus. Harcourt, $3. 914.7 
Author, who has lectured widely on 

the Soviet union, has felt the need for 

a readable book covering “the subject 

of the Soviet peoples and the Soviet mi- 

norities policy,” and has decided to fill 

the gap by writing the book himself. 


See Booklist 42:224 Mr. 15 ’46. 
Romulo, Carlos P. I see the Phil- 


ippines rise. 1946. 2738p. 
Doubleday $2.75. 940.53 
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The author’s personal account of the 
landing on Leyte and the retaking of the 
Philippines by American troops. Pays 
high tribute to MacArthur and ends with 
an expression of loyalty to the American 
way. 


Rosinger, Lawrence K. Restless 
India. 1946. 113p. illus. Holt, 
$2. 915.4 


This is a cloth-bound edition of one of 
the books available in the Headline series 
of the Foreign Policy Association for 
25c. 


See Booklist 42:315 Je. 1 ’46. 


Steel, Byron, pseud. Let’s visit 
Mexico. 1946. 425p. illus. Mc- 
Bride, $3. 917.2 


With tourist travel turning more and 
more toward Mexico, this handy pocket 
guide should be part of every visitor’s 
luggage. In a library will be useful for 
reference for those planning their trips. 


Biography 


Cole, Margaret. Beatrice Webb. 
1946. 229p. illus. Harcourt, $3. 
921 


Biography of an English woman whose 
name, in connection with that of her 
husband, Sidney Webb, is most closely 
associated with the rise of the Trade 
Union movement. For larger libraries. 


See Booklist 42:315 Je. 1 ’46. 


Lamb, Harold. Alexander of 
Macedon. 1946. 402p. Double- 
day, $3.50. 921 


In preparation for writing this book 
the author spent more than two years 
traveling over the routes followed by 
Alexander in his conquests. End paper 
maps show the extent of his empire, 
which challenges comparison with pres- 
ent-day ambitions. Written in the same 
easy narrative style as the volume on 
the Crusades and others, is of interest 
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as a character Study of Alexander the 
Great as well as of one of the world’s 
great military campaigns. 


O’Casey, Sean. Drums under the 
windows. 1946. 4380p. Macmil- 
lan, $4.50. 921 


The third volume of the author’s au- 
tobiography covers the troubled period 
which culminated in the Easter rebellion 
of 1916. Probably for larger libraries. 
The Booklist says, “Poetic, bitter, and 
filled with Gaelic folklore and fantasy, 
it will not be enjoyed by everyone.” 


See Booklist 42:316 Je. 1 ’46. 


Quezon, Manuel Luis. The good 
fight. 1946. 336p. illus. Apple- 
ton, $4. 921 


An autobiography in which the late 
president of the Philippines tells of his 
life-long effort to win independence for 
his country, first by taking up arms 
against Spain, then the United States, 
second by orderly legislative procedures, 
and again, after the Japanese attack, by 
force of arms. 


See Booklist 42:316 Je. 1 ’46. 


Schachner, Nathan. Alexander 
Hamilton. 1946. 488p. Apple- 
ton, $4. 921 


In easy readable style, the author 
provides a new life of’ Alexander Hamil- 
ton, the first in a number of years. New 
source material has been drawn on and 
the book is well worth adding in medium 
and larger libraries. 


See Booklist 42:316 Je. 1 ’46. 
Fiction 


Cannon, Le Grand. A mighty for- 
tress. c1937. 328p. Holt, $2.75. 


Reprint of an early novel by the au- 
thor of Look to the mountain. Tells the 
story of a young farm boy of the period 
1840-50 who falls under the spell of a 
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wandering evangelist and decides to be- 
come a preacher. Follows the course of 
his ministry through failure to success; 
is rather appealing in its simplicity but 
it is somewhat indecisive, as in the mat- 
ter of the abolition issue, which is intro- 
duced but allowed to fade out again. Is 
to be a summer selection of the Religious 
Book Club. 


Castle, Marion. Deborah. 1946. 
372p. Morrow, $2.75. 


Story of a woman whose life is dom- 
inated by a passion for education and 
“culture.” Growing up on the Dakota 
prairie in the ’90’s, she achieves one year 
of college. Her two daughters, who have 
the opportunity she had longed for, leave 
college without taking their degrees. It 
remains for a granddaughter to fulfil 
the dream. Ran serially in Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


See Booklist 42:317 Je. 1 ’46. 


Forester, C. S. Lord Hornblower. 
1946. 322p. Little, $2.50. 


News of Napoleon’s defeat at Water- 
loo, coming at the close of this book, 
saves Commodore Hornblower from ex- 
ecution and, it is to be assumed, ends 
the series, 


Halleran, E. E. Shadow of the 
badlands. 1946. 236p. Macrae, 
$2. 


The author uses the well-known in- 
gredients of western fiction, but he tells 
his story well and provides the reader 
with a reasonably convincing yarn. 


Joseph, Donald. Straw in the 
south wind. 1946. 297p. Mac- 
millan, $2.50. 


Although the style is heavy and some 
elements of the plot unconvincing, this 
novel serves to throw light on the rela- 
tionship of negroes and whites in a Texas 
town in the early 1900’s, when the at- 
titudes of the slave system still prevailed. 
Has an interesting central situation, too. 
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An almost-white negro woman, who has 
been the mistress of a prominent citizen, 
is accused of his murder. In the face 
of social disapproval and even personal 
danger, the heroine comes to her defense. 


See Booklist 42:317 Je. 1 ’46. 


Oppenhein, E. Phillips. The Op- 
penhein secret service omnibus, 
No. 1. 1946. 819p. Little, $2.50. 


Three of the author’s secret-service 
novels reprinted in one volume: Myster- 
ious Mr. Sabin; A maker of history; 
The illustrious prince. 


Smith, Laban C. No better land. 
1946. 31lp. Macmillan, $2.75. 


Story with a Wisconsin farm back- 
ground, its setting in the region around 
Eau Claire in the early years of this 
century. The Elliots are prosperous 
farmers, owners of three farms, and to 
Abel Elliot, although blind and crippled, 
farming is the good life. To Marie, his 
wife, it means hard work and an oppor- 
tunity to make money with which the 
children can get the education that will 
take them off the farm. As a story, falls 
midway between the dull-drab and the 
sentimental schools of farm fiction. 


Stowman, Knud. With cradle and 
clock. 1946. 283p. Harper, 
$2.50. 


This readable historical novel of old 
New York opens with a yellow fever epi- 
demic but is chiefly concerned with the 
efforts of a young physician to establish 
an obstetrical practice in the face of so- 
cial disapproval. 


See Booklist 42:283 My 1 ’46. 
Children and Young People 
Alcott, Louisa M. Chronicle of the 


March family. 2v. illus. Little, 
$5. 
Little women, Little men and Jo’s boys 


in a new two-volume edition, with several 
colored illustrations to each volume and 
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others in black and white by Eleanor 

Blaisdell. An attractive special item for 

any library. 

Bothwell, Jean. The thirteenth 
stone. 1946. 225p. illus. Har- 
court, $2. 


With a background of several years’ 
residence in India, the author gives an 
atmosphere of authenticity to this story 
of 12-year-old Jivan Singh who sets out 
to the Pushkar fair, where he looks for- 
ward to seeing the horses. He has strange 
adventures on the way and, out of them, 
learns the secret of his birth and par- 
entage. Well written; attractively print- 
ed and bound. 


Bush, Margaret, comp. Gilbert 
and Sullivan songs for young 
people. 1946. 71p. illus. Whit- 
tlesey, $2.75. 784 


A first book of Gilbert and Sullivan 
meant for people who do not know the 
operas well and for those who are not 
up to playing complex piano parts. Mr. 
Bueno’s notes give background for the 
songs, Miss Karolyi’s drawings add to 
the spirit of the book. 


Coe, Douglas, pseud. The Burma 
road. 1946. 192p. illus. Mess- 
ner, $2.50. 915 


The fascinating account of how the 
Burma road was scratched out by Chi- 
nese hands and the Ledo road, its link 
from India, built by Americans, British, 
Burmese and others. Written by the au- 
thor of Road to Alaska. 


de Leeuw, Adele. Nobody’s doll. 
1946. 85p. illus. Little, $1.75. 


Susan Araminta, an old fashioned doll, 
searches for “Nobody” who is said to be 
her mistress. She has all kinds of ad- 
ventures with Mrs. Twitty, who paints 
her a new face, and the burglar and the 
tramp, but Mister MacHugh, the scottie, 
comes to the rescue. Finally, they both 
find someone to understand them. Boys, 
7 to 10, will read this as well as the 
girls. 

See Booklist 42:319 Je. 1 46. 
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Hutton, Clarke. A picture history 
of Britain. 1946. 62p. illus. 
Houghton, $2.50. 942 


A simplified history of Britain from 
the time of the cave men through 
World War II, told with brightly colored 
pictures and brief text. Can be used 
from fourth through eighth grade. 


See Booklist 42:320 Je. 1 '46. 


Johnson, Margaret S. and John- 
son, Helen L. Vicki, a guide 
dog. 1946. 87p. illus. Harcourt, 
$2. 


Another attractive Johnson dog story 
in big print for fourth and fifth graders. 
Vicki is an English boxer who loses her 
master; she is a show dog, a circus per- 
former and a Seeing eye dog before she 
finally finds another beloved master. 


Knight, Clayton. The quest of the 


golden condor. 1946. 346p. 


Knopf, $2.50. 


The disappearance of an ancient and 
highly-valued Inca image which has been 
in the family of their friend Juan Capel- 
lo for generatons, sends Gerald Gregory 
and his two sons off down the west coast 
of South America on a series of exciting 
adventures. Fast-moving and should in- 
terest boys of Junior high age and up. 


Martin, Philip L. Animals for you 
to make. 1946. 85p. illus. Lip- 
pincott, $2. 680 


The outlines provided in the book are 
first traced on thin paper, then trans- 
ferred to wood and cut out. The tools re- 
quired are a scroll saw or jig saw, a 
small hammer, a vise, a sharp knife and 
sandpaper. Suggestions for painting and 
providing backgrounds are also included. 
Uncertain how long the book would stand 
up under continued tracings. 


See Booklist 42:308 My. 15 ’46. 








